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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


7HE  LEEIGE  UEIVEESITY, 

South  Bethlehem,  Peiina. 

FOUNDED  BY  ASA  PACKER. 


The  objedl  of  this  InstUution  is  to  give  a thorough  education  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Mining  Engineer- 
ing, in  Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  the  Classics  and  in  General  Literature. 

Situated  in  a region  famous  for  its  rich  attd  varied  mineral  resources,  and  also  for  its  vast  _ manufadur- 
ing  interests,  the  Lehigh  University  has  peculiar  advantages  for  its  work.  The  technical  education  is  thorough 
and  comprehensive,  and  there  are  advantages  for  the  best  classical  culture. 

Through  the  liberality  of  its  founder,  the  tuition  in  all  branches  and  classes  is  FREE. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Applications  for  Admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  present  testimonials  of  good 
moral  character.  They  will  be  examined  on  the  following  subjeds  : 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic,  complete,  including  the  Metric  System  ; Algebra  through  equations  of  the  second  degree; 
Chauvenet’s  Geometry,  six  books. 


ENGLISH. 

Correct  Spelling,  to  be  determined  by  writing  from  didation  in  idiomatic  English  ; Geography,  Political 
and  Physical.  In  Physical,  Mitchell s or  Guyot’s  or  equivalent.  United  States  History,  including  the 
Constitution. 

In  the  School  of  General  Literature,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  requirements  are  for  the  Classical  and  Latin 
Scientific  Courses : 

Roman  History. 

LATIN. 

A thorough  knowledge  of  Latin  Grammar  ; Ccesar’s  Commentaries,  four  books  ; Virgil : JEneid,  six 
books,  and  the  Bucolics  ; Cicero  : six  Orations,  including  the  four  against  Cataline  ; Latin  Composition. 

Candidates  for  the  Classical  Course  are  also  examined  in  : 

GREEK. 

Greek  History. 

A thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  Grammer  ; Xenophons  Anabasis,  four  books  ; Homer  s Iliad,  three 
books  ; writing  Greek  with  accents. 


The  examinations  will  be  rigorous,  and  no  student  deficient  in  any  branch  will  be  permitted  to  enter  in  full 
standing. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  President, 
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IT  is  with  regret  that  we  announce  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Watson,  ’84,  from  the  Burr 
staff.  He  has  done  more  than  any  other  per- 
son to  bring  the  Burr  up  to  its  present  condi- 
tion of  prosperity,  and  establish  its  reputation 
for  prompt  business  dealings  with  advertisers 
and  subscribers. 

The  following  are  a few  of  the  errata  in 
the  September  number  of  the  Burr. 
On  page  second,  article  second,  read  “ Eighty- 
six  ” for  “ Eighty-five  ” throughout.  In  the 
second  line  omit  “ old.”  A diligent  compari- 
son of  the  best  preserved  manuscripts  has  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
original,  but  crept  in  as  an  invention  of  the 
devil — the  printer’s  devil  we  mean  of  course. — 
On  page  eleven,  paragraph  eight  also  read 
“ Eighty-six  ” for  “ Eighty-five.”  This  error 
arose  from  the  same  absent-mindedness  which 
causes  a man  to  date  his  letters  a year  behind 
hand  for  the  first  week  or  so  of  each  January. 
With  regard  to  the  editorial  on  the  cane 


rush  we  are  sorry  that  our  stultifying  blunder 
gave  the  just  dues  of  the  sophomores  to  the 
juniors.  But  seriously,  it  shall  not  occur 
again.  And  if  accidents  will  happen  even  in 
the  best-regulated  families,  why  not  in  the  best- 
regulated  papers. 

IT  is  customaiy  among  college  papers  to 
discourse  in  the  first  number  of  each  year, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  freshman  class.  The 
discourses  are  “ mostly  funny  or  otherwise,” 
generally  otherwise  although  professedly  funny. 

At  the  risk  of  being  out  of  fashion  we  have 
waited  until  the  second  number,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  gathering  a few  facts  so  that  we 
may  know  whereof  we  speak,  and  of  allowing 
the  first  impression  to  wear  off. 

The  class  has  weathered  the  October  exam- 
inations and  still  numbers  one  hundred  men 
exactly.  Of  these  sixty-four  per  cent,  are  ab- 
solutely without  condition,  while  about  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  are  practically  so,  having  nothing 
more  serious  than  a condition  in  geography 
or  history. 

Eighty-seven  seems  to  have  more  class 
spirit  than  we  should  expect  from  one  so  large, 
judging  by  experience.  This,  with  the  high 
average  of  age  promises  well  for  the  size  of 
the  graduating  class  in  eighteen  eighty-seven. 
Only  eleven  per  cent,  are  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  .seventeen  while  the  bulk  of  the 
class  lie  between  eighteen  and  twenty.  These 
facts  ensure  a certain  amount  of  solidity,  of 
stick-to-itiveness,  as  well  as  a fair  degree  of 
preparation. 

Age,  when  e.xceeding  twenty  years,  is  gen- 
erally a drawback,  it  brings  with  it  a certain 
fixedness  of  character,  an  inability  to  adjust 
oneself  to  the  new  order  of  things,  which  is 
fatal  to  a prolonged  stay  in  the  University. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  otherwise  with  the 
whiskered  patriarchs  of  eighty-seven, 
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Ever)^  year  greater  things  are  expected  of 
the  incoming  classes,  because  of  the  greater  | 
advantages  of  instruction  and  research  offered. 
A.t  the  same  time,  however,  the  requirements 
are  raised  proportionally  and  our  expectations 
are  in  consequence,  occasionally  disappointed. 

R.  HERRICK’S  lecture  on  “The  Aim 
of  the  Modern  Gymnasium  ’’  was  not 
as  well  attended  as  was  expected,  a counter 
attraction  at  the  Opera  House  evidently  prov- 
ing irresistible  to  many  of  the  students.  Mr. 
Herrick  delivered  a thoughtful  and  practical 
address.  He  spoke  first  of  the  several  parts 
and  powers  of  the  human  body,  before  show- 
ing how  they  might  be  cultivated  and  improved 
through  the  facilities  offered  by  the  exercises  in 
the  gymnasium.  Mr.  Herrick  expressed  his  be- 
lief in  the  inadequacy  of  field  sports ; such  as 
foot-ball,  base-ball  and  tennis  for  developing 
the  body ; and  looked  rather  to  the  regular 
indoor  exercise  of  all  the  muscles  as  the  best 
method  towards  perfecting  bodily  health. 
The  lecture  was  a promising  specimen  of  those 
to  come,  and  at  its  close  was  warmly  applauded. 
Mr.  Herrick  also  announced  that  the  first  meet 
of  the  Hare  and  Hounds  would  take  place  on 
Saturday  the  27th  of  this  month.  The  Ath- 
letic Association  have  offered  cups  for  the  win- 
ners and  this  new  institution  will  no  doubt  be 
initiated  with  the  proper  amount  of  enthusiasm 
and  success  that  so  excellent  an  innovation 
deserves.  A gold  medal  has  been  offered  to 
the  man  who  shows  the  best  .steady  develop- 
ment before  Spring. 

WE  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  disuse 
into  which  that  one  of  our  columns 
which  is  reserved  for  communications  has 
fallen  of  late.  A sharp,  condensed,  well- 
written  communication  is  often  more  effective 
than  a dozen  long-winded,  cold-blooded  lead- 
ers, which  few  perhaps  read. 

In  conducting  a periodical  which  is  intended 
to  be  a representative  one,  a certain  modera- 
tion and  neutrality  of  tone  must  be  pre.served 


in  discussions.  But  in  the  column  of  com- 
munications, which  is  open  to  anything  which 
does  not  overstep  the  bounds  of  good  gram- 
mar and  good  breeding,  the  same  subjects  may 
be  taken  up  in  their  extremest  phases,  and 
treated  with  all  the  power  of  wit  and  sarcasm. 
Thus  figuratively  ventilating  things. 

We  would  especially  press  it  upon  the  at- 
tention of  those  men  who  wish  to  contribute 
with  a view  to  a future  editorship,  that  here  is 
the  place  to  begin.  It  permits  of  the  greatest 
variety  of  subjects,  and  your  article  is  the 
more  likely  to  meet  with  acceptance,  from  the 
fact  that  editors  are  not  responsible  for  the 
same,  under  the  limitations  mentioned  above. 
Write  your  ideas  out  then,  on  current  college 
topics,  boil  them  down  to  a column  or  half 
column,  and  confide  them  to  the  editorial 
bosom,  and  your  reward  shall  come  in  the 
day  in  which  the  vacancies  on  the  staff  are 
filled. 

WHEN  any -department  of  the  University 
does  not  answer  the  purpose  intended, 
or  is  not  conducted  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  to  follow  out  the  directions  of  the  head 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact.  That  such  is  the  case  with  the  gymna- 
sium all  the  students  can  tell.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term,  the  director,  busy  in  making 
the  physical,  examination  of  the  freshmen,  was 
forced  to  give  to  them,  at  the  expense  of  upper 
classmen,  his  regular  hours  which  should  have 
been  devoted  to  class  drill.  At  the  same  time 
the  direction  of  the  gymnasium  was  practi- 
cally in  the  hands  of  a colored  janitor,  who.se 
reply  to  any  question  was  given  either  in  a 
tone  of  impudence  or  familiarity,  or  was  not 
given  at  all.  Often  the  janitor  also  was  absent 
and  the  .students  wanting  anything  were  com- 
pelled to  hunt  it  up  them.selves,  or  do  without. 
The  gong  usually  rung  every  half  hour,  was 
silent  for  a whole  afternoon  or  evening.  When 
towels  were  wanted,  none  were  to  be  had  ; and 
the  general  impre.ssion  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  whole  affair  was  one  of  di.sgust, 
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One  evening  (and  may  be  more)  a number  of 
“ micks,”  in  the  absence  of  both  director  and 
janitor,  entered  the  main  hall  with  coarse, 
heavy-nailed  shoes,  and,  when  requested  to 
leave,  insolently  refused.  It  would  not  have 
been  more  than  proper  to  forcibly  eject  them ; 
but  that  was  the  work  of  the  janitor,  and  not  of 
the  students.  This  state  of  affairs  in  the  gym- 
nasium is  quite  serious  to  those  who  desire  to 
see  everything  work  smoothly  and  to  have  all 
derive  the  benefit  they  should,  after  the  man- 
agement of  the  University  has  spent  such  a 
sum  of  money  in  a suitable  building  with 
apparatus. 

The  University  is  in  great  part  responsible 
for  this  mismanagement  in  not  providing  the 
director  with  a competent  assistant.  The 
present  janitor  wants  either  a successor,  or  a 
few  lessons  in  promptness  and  civility. 

FOUNDER’S  DAY. 

MORNING  EXERCISES. 

The  large  increase  in  the  body  of  our 
students  and  the  interest  shown  by  the 
number  of  visitors  and  townspeople  that  wit- 
nessed the  closing  exercises  of  last  term,  in- 
duced the  Faculty  to  hold  the  exercises  of 
Founder’s  Day  in  the  Opera  House  instead  of  the 
drawing  room  of  the  University.  The  change 
was  a necessarj'  one,  but  robbed  the  occasion 
of  some  of  its  academic  associations  and  the 
.strains  of  the  last  comic  opera,  seemed  still 
to  float  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The 
exercises  opened  as  usual  with  prayer,  offered 
by  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Howe  which  was 
followed  by  an  overture  from  Hassler’s  orches- 
tra. President  Lamberton  then  introduced  the 
speaker  of  the  day,  the  Hon.  Eckley  B.  Coxe, 
a gentleman  so  well  known  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  both  as  a leading  politician  and  successful 
mining  engineer,  that  the  presentation  was  but  a 
matter  of  form.  The  text  of  Mr.  Coxe’s  re- 
marks might  be  .said  to  have  been  “ Fixity  of 
Purpose.”  He  addressed  the  younger  portion 
of  his  audience,  comparing  them  to  a band  of 
pioneers  going  to  a new  country,  of  the  perils 


and  vicisitudes  of  which  they  were  ignorant; 
him.self,  to  one  who  had  already  visited  and 
' returned  from  this  unknown  Mecca.  Follow- 
ing out  this  idea  the  speaker  gave  the  students 
j an  account,  or  a warning  of  the  difficulties, 
j downfalls  and  disappointments  they  were  likely 
to  encounter,  how  they  were  to  be  met  and 
how  overcome.  He  did  not  intend  to  give  a 
panacea,  but  to  show  the  pitfalls  into  which 
others  had  fallen  and  so  prevent  a like  misfor- 
tune if  not  a cure. 

Many  young  men  are  disappointed  with  the 
position  offered  them  on  first  leaving  college 
because  they  have  been  theoretically  and  per- 
haps practically  prepared  to  occupy  more  im- 
portant ones.  They  fear  they  have  made  a 
mistake,  a false  choice  in  a profession  ; are 
discouraged  and  disheartened. 

This  is  one  of  the  evils  to  be  avoided  ; pa- 
tience, fixity  of  purpose,  and  the  sticking  out 
what  has  been  once  undertaken  will  bear  the 
graduate  forward.  Touching  on  Judge  Packer, 
the  speaker  stated  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
eulogize  him  but  to  use  his  life  as  an  example 
for  his  discourse.  In  continuing  he  spoke  of 
the  different  operations  undertaken  by  our 
Founder  and  gave  as  the  reason  for  his  success 
three  of  his  principal  characteristics  in  business 
dealings  ; all  of  which  might  have  been  put 
under  the  one  head  of  “ Fixity  of  Purpose.” 
In  closing,  the  speaker  said : “ I ask  you  to 
profit  by  his  example.  Remember,  you  should 
be  enter[irising,  not  rash  ; cautious,  not  timid  ; 
determined,  not  obstinate.”  This  address,  of 
which  this  is  but  an  imperfect  abstract,  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  ever  deli  veered  on  a 
like  occasion ; practical,  sound  and  true.  After 
the  applause  had  subsided  the  benediction  was 
pronounced  and  the  exercises  were  at  an  end. 
With  due  respect  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
addressed  us  on  Founder’s  day,  the  exercises 
are  not  as  full  or  as  attractive  as  they  might 
be.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  speakers  but 
the  meagreness  of  the  programme.  The 
speakers  are  in  a manner  limited  in  their  .selec- 
tion of  a subject,  and  when  that  has  been  de- 
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livered  there  should  be  more  music,  speeches 
and  the  like  to  fill  out  what  is  now  a rather 
scanty  programme. 

A GIRL  I “DON’T”  KNOW. 

S I sit  by  my  window  and  smoke, 

In  the  darkening  close  of  the  day, 

The  oncoming  night  is  lit  by  the  sight 
Of  the  girl  who  lives  over  the  way. 

She  is  robed  in  the  daintiest  frock — 

What  it’s  made  of  I won’t  try  to  say. 

But  the  style  is  quite  old,  and  is,  I’ve  been  told. 

From  a pattern  of  Miss  Greenaway. 

When  I see  her  framed  by  the  sash, 

Like  some  Rubens  in  Whycherly  Hall, 

I can  quite  comprehend  how  Aimee’s  young  friend 
Was  as  pretty  as  one  on  the  wall. 

She  has  but  one  fault  that  I know  of. 

That  her  eyes  from  her  book  never  stray; 

And  she  never  will  show  what  she  can’t  help  but  know. 
That  I am  just  over  the  way. 

Conway  Maur. 

OUR  SOCIETY. 

Salon  de  “ Chas.  Ginner,”  Oct.  12,  1883. 

My  Dear  “ Burr  — Once  more  have  I 
watched  the  merr}-  dance  and  listened 
to  entrancing  music;  once  more  have  I gazed 
upon  the  bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  of 
beauty’s  daughters ; and  here  I sit  in  the 
immortal  den  of  fashion,  and  literati,  trying 
to  collect  my  thoughts.  They  are  in  a sorry- 
state,  I can  assui-e  you,  from  the  whirl  of  the 
dancers  and  glare  of  the  lights,  but — Charlie 
another,  ahem ! soda — I shall  endeavor  to 
describe  the  scene  as  well  as  my  weak  state 
and  shattered  intellect  will  permit. 

The  ball  was  at  its  highest  when  I entered 
— your  “ billet  d’entrer  ” giving  me  easy  access 
to  the  dancing  floor  with  the  privilege  of  nib- 
bling a sandwich — and  I must  confess  the 
scene  was  well  worth  a study. 

The  first  thing  which  met  my  vision  on 
looking  about  me  was  a group  of  beautiful 
girls  in  the  gallery-,  Avhich  I took  to  be  a de- 
tachment from  the  Salvation  Army,  but  on 
making  inquiry  I learned  that  they  were  from 


Xmas  Hall,  a school  of  mechanics  for  young  J 

ladies.  But  I digress.  You  desire  a fashion  j 
article.  To  tell  the  truth  to  fitly  describe  all 
the  dresses,  and  in  detail,  would  take  more  } 
room  than  the  Burr  can  spare  and  a far  abler 
pen  tha«  your  “ cake  walk  Reporter  ” can 
wield.  Nevertheless  I shall  mention  some  of 
the  more  important  costumes  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

Miss  R , was  attired  in  a black  satin 

bombazine,  cut  ric-rac  with  Geisendorfer  trim- 
mings and  low  neck  sleeves,  showing  to  great 
advantage  her  exquisitely  moulded  biceps.  J 

Miss  Perriikenstock  wore  a white  dress  of  j 
the  recherche  type,  and  masquerade  pumps 
slashed  down  the  sides  and  spangled.  Slashed 
to  admit  of  these  outrageous  bumps  of  fashion, 
so  common  now-a-days,  and  spangled  to  allow 
her  to  see  them  the  more  plainly  and  keep  ^ 
them  from  getting  mixed  up.  I overheard  her 
say  to  her  partner  that  her  walk  reminded  her 
of  “ Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  I guess 
she  loved  her  little  joke  for  I learned  subse- 
quently that  her  escort  was  unable  to  hire  a 
rig  and  that  they  had  walked  in  from  Heller- 
town. 

The  Misses  P , were  dressed  alike  and 

very  becomingly.  The  dresses  were  elegant, 
trimmed  with  real  valentine  and  point  bla  k 
lace.  The  sleeves  were  fluted  and  frilled  from 
the  elbow  up,  the  rest  being  plain.  They 
wore  “ unbung  bangs  ” i.  e.,  bangs  not  cured 
with  linseed  oil. 

I was  quite  taken  with  Miss  X ’s  dress. 

There  was  only  one  fault  to  find  with  it.  It 
had  a train  and  was  in  everybody’s  way,  a 
serious  objection  it  seems  to  me.  She  wore  a 
swallow-tailed  velveteen  basquinette  “ a la 
Pompadour,”  and  Russian  shoulder  knots  “sui 
generis.”  A dainty  piece  of  black  court  plaster 
adorned  the  Tory-  side  of  her  face. 

By  far  the  richest  dress  of  all,  was  that  worn 
by  Miss  Fermessenheit,  and  built  I am  told 
by  the  Cook  A.  Muldoo  brothers  who  have 
charge  of  Worth’s  branch  house  at  Friedens- 
ville.  A little  too  retrousse  and  Parisienne  per- 
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haps,  but  in  the  main  a remarkable  work  of 
art.  It  was  cut  square  in  the  neck  and  her 
feet  were  ensconced  in  satin  sandals.  Her  hair 
was  done  up  “ double  Dutch  ” which  seemed 
very  becoming  to  her  peculiar  and  character- 
istic style  of  beauty.  Here  bare  arms  shone 
with 

“ Gems  of  purest  ray  serene,” 
while  at  her  throat  was  a peach  stone  basket 
set  with  pearls. 

I might  go  on  and  rave  over  her  beauty  for- 
ever, but  the  breaking  dawn  warns  me  to  de- 
sist and  to  attend  once  more  to  the  monotonous 
duties  of  a much  worked  Youth. 

I am  Respectfully  Yours, 

z. 

COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT. 

OLLEGE  laws,  dealing  as  they  do  with 
man  in  his  most  pliable  condition  of 
mind  and  body,  are  less  affected  by  any  criti- 
cisms from  those  to  whom  they  relate  than  are 
the  laws  of  a nation.  When  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment becomes  oppressive,  or  distasteful  to 
the  people  generally  it  is  modified  or  abolished ; 
but  rebellion  against  the  regulations  of  one’s 
alma  mater  is  usually  ineffective.  One  cause 
of  this  is  probably  the  fact  that  though  the  laws 
may  be  bad,  yet  they  are  judiciously  adminis- 
tered, and  a young  man  is  not  inclined  to  fight 
for  principle  alone.  Yet  it  seems  strange  that 
men  who  are  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a re- 
public should  be  educated  under  the  form  of 
government  most  opposite  in  character,  the  pa- 
triarchal form.  In  Europe  such  rules  as  we  have 
would  be  considered  sufficiently  liberal,  but  even 
in  England  there  is  more  interference  from  the 
government  with  the  citizen  than  is  the  case 
here.  The  position  of  the  student  is,  in  many 
respects  an  enviable  one,  but  still  it  is  inferior 
to  that  of  his  instructors.  They  are  the  judges 
and  the  law-makers,  and  in  their  attitude  to- 
wards the  student,  they  are  not  unlike  the 
autocratic  Centurion.  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  that  is  left  to  the  student,  “ the  right 
of  petition,”  and  he  is  encouraged  to  u.se  it. 


But  the  question  of  his  right  to  have  what  he 
asks  for  without  petitioning,  is  never  referred 
to.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  rules  of  a 
college  are  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  our 
times  and  institutions.  If  a student  should  be 
summoned  before  the  faculty  for  some  infringe- 
ment of  the  rules  made  for  his  governance  by  his 
judges,  he  is  lucky  if  an  appeal  for  mercy 
placates  their  wrath.  Trial  he  has  none,  at 
least  not  in  the  sense  that  a “free-born 
American”  should  understand  the  term.  The 
juiy"  do  not  consider  him  their  peers,  he  can 
not  cross-question  his  accuser,  and  from  the 
sentence  of  the  judge  there  is  no  appeal. 

In  one  college  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
bring  its  laws  more  in  accord  with  the  system 
of  government  of  the  people  at  large.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  this  experiment, 
taken  from  the  New  York  Times: 

“ It  is  proposed  to  make  a trial  at  Bowdoin 
College,  Maine,  of  the  ‘ 

tern  in  the  government  of  the  students.  The 
plan  is  thus  described ; A jury  is  to  be  chosen 
by  the  students  and  is  to  consist  of  one  man 
from  each  class,  one  from  each  of  the  five 
Greek  letter  secret  societies,  and  one  from  the 
Oudens  (as  those  who  are  not  members  of  any 
of  the  Greek  letter  societies  are  called)  if  they 
are  ten  in  number.  The  President,  or  some 
one  appointed  by  him,  is  to  be  the  Judge.  All 
cases  of  discipline  are  to  come  before  the  jury, 
which  will  return  two  verdicts,  one  of  the  fact 
and  the  other  of  the  grade  of  the  offense.  The 
Judge  has  the  power  of  mitigating  a sentence, 
but  not  of  increasing  its  severity.  A plan 
somewhat  similar  is  followed  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege.” 

Here  if  anywhere  the  jury  system  ought  to 
succeed,  and  the  training  that  this  giv^es  a man 
should  make  him  fitter  to  perform  the  political 
duties  of  after  life.  It  is  in  fact,  government 
of  the  student,  for  the  student,  and  by  the 
student  with  a little  assistance  from  the  faculty. 


— The  scafFolds  are  nearly  all  down  from  the  labor- 
atory building. 
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THE  MODEL  COLLEGE  PAPER. 

Knowing  the  troubles  which  surround 
the  undertaking  of  getting  out  the  first 
numbers  of  the  year,  and  having  evidence  of 
the  same  in  the  ver)"  weak  tone  of  many  of  the 
exchanges  received,  we  have  gotten  up  the 
following  series  of  articles  containing  sugges- 
tions on  different  points,  where  difficulties  may 
arise.  This  information  is  freely  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  trade,  and  the  whole  is  dedicated, 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  college  press, 
with  the  best  wishes  of  the  authors. 

Max. 

Conway  Maur. 

EDITORIAL.S  OR  CALLS.  FOR  HELP. 

Under  this  title  we  include  those  heartrend- 
ing exhortations  and  petitions  for  subscriptions, 
better  training  and  more  enthusiasm  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  various  collegiate  schemes. 
For  training  lead  off  with  “ Our  present  posi- 
tion in  athletics — ” or  " Our  defeat  of  last  week 
shows  us — ” or  “ The  miserable  showing  our 
men  made — ” &c.,  &c.  Fill  in  with  references 
to  “ Our  chances  for  the  cup,"  and  “ the  ad- 
mirable work  that  has  been  done  in  former  ! 
contests,”  “the  facilities  offered  by  the  new 
gy'mnasium,”  and  so  on.  Work  on  your  read- 
ers’ pride  by  depicting  the  insufficient  support 
of  some  particular  team  and  encourage  their 
enthusiasm  by  picturing  how  by  following  the 
course  your  paper  advises,  “ the  college  team  j 
will  reach  that  place  in  athletics  which  can 
only  be  gained  by  pursuing  this  simple 
method — .”  “ Simple  method,”  being  as  a 

rule  a tax  of  five  dollars.  On  articles  aimed 
at  the  Facult}’  we  are  unable  to  advise  as  there 
are  Faculties  and  Faculties.  Some  regard  col- 
lege papers  as  noxious  weeds,  others  overlook 
them,  entirely  and  a few,  O!  how  few!  regard 
them  as  the  best  means  for  learning  the  stu- 
dents’ needs,  and  many  hard  and  sometimes 
unpleasant  truths  about  themselves,  the  col- 
lege, and  the  students.  Any  rule  for  writing 
on  the  unpaid  subscription  li.st  is  unnecessary ; 
no  man  need  be  told  how  to  dun. 


THE  POEM. 

In  writing  verse  for  your  paper,  put  in  first 
an  idea.  By  an  idea  is  meant  a catch,  a sort 
of  compromise  between  a pun  and  what  is 
vulgarly  called  a “ gag.” 

Then  adopt  some  form,  get  some  book  of 
short  poems,  select  one  that  is  simple  in  its 
rythm,  and  fill  in  the  skeleton  thus  obtained. 
Something  with  a patent  back  action  non-de- 
! tachable  refrain  is  most  commonly  used.  The 
rondeau  is  an  example.  All  college  poetry 
mu.st  refer  to  the  tender  passion ; none  genu- 
ine without  this  trademark. 

Four  verses  is  the  proper  limit.  The  first 
introduces  the  dramatis  personae,  and  the  sec- 
ond describes  the  situation,  or  vice  versa. 
j Spring  the  “ gag  ” in  the  third  verse  and  let 
the  reader  down  easily  in  the  fourth. 

A list  of  one  hundred  words  to  rhyme  with 
kiss  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents 
in  stamps. 

THE  SHORT  STORY. 

Do  your  story  in  shape  of  a narrative  rela- 
ted by  “ Jack  ” or  “ Tom,”  to  a fellow  class- 
mate. Commence  with  “ Did  I ever  tell  you 
of  that  time  I — ” and  on  receiving  an  answer 
in  the  negative,  ask  suffering  class-mate  to 
“pass  the  tobacco”  or  participially  “reaching  for 
the  tobacco.  Jack  commenced,”  etc.  The  in- 
cident must  take  place  at  Mt.  Desert  or  vaguely 
at  “ the  .seashore  ” or  “ the  mountains,”  as 
there  are  no  localities  on  the  map  of  the  col- 
lege story  writer. 

Furnish  a girl,  “ brown  eyes,  wavy  hair  and 
such  a smile,  old  fellow !”  a stern  parent,  hated 
rival  or  unfeeling  elder  brother. 

Begin  by  causing  your  narrator  to  fall  in 
love  w'ith  “ girl,”  finish  by  making  him,  through 
the  agency  of  a mischievous  class-mate,  a lajysus 
linguae,  or  self-inflicted  mistake,  appear  ridicu- 
lous in  HER  eyes,  a climax  which  seems  to  be 
the  essence  of  all  earthly  woe  to  the  college 
journalist.  This  is  the  framework  and  motif. 
Plots  are  scarce  and  time-honored. 

Stock  in  trade. 
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The  “ girl  ” is  a relative  of  a professor  whom 
the  student  unwittingly  abuses. 

He  mistakes  “ girl’s  ” brother  for  rival  and 
becomes  both  jealous  and  ridiculous. 

Sends  a poker  card  instead  of  a visiting 
card. 

Sends  love  letter  to  washerwoman  and  direc- 
tions for  starching  his  exalted  collars  to  “girl.” 

Speaks  to  “ girl  ” on  steam  cars  and  finds 
her  father  is  seated  in  the  back  ofthe  car  watching 
the  whole  proceeding. 

Increase  interest  in  this  by  making  father  a 
professor  or  one  of  the  trustees. 

Cause  narrator  to  fall  in  love  with  “ girl  ” of 
uncertain  age  and  receive  directions  from  his 
father  to  “ go  ahead,  it’s  safe ; he  was  engaged 
to  her  himself.” 

Bicycle  stories  are  growing  quite  popular. 
Much  may  be  got  out  of  a bicycle,  not  much 
worse  than  has  been  done,  so  you  need  not 
hesitate  in  adding  to  the  collection. 

Another  style  is  commonly  known  as  T. 
Caryle  Smithism,  has  no  plot  in  particular, 
and  consists  of  head  lines,  puns,  exclamation 
points  and  slang. 

THE  EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Remarks  under  this  head  should  be  of  two 
classes,  general  and  particular.  Under  the 
former  come  playful  references  to  the  great 
specific  gravity  of  “ our  Western  exchanges  ” 
and  suggestions  in  regard  to  their  u.se  as  paper 
weights  and  Indian  clubs. — The  last  being  a 
particularly  happy  idea; — also  allusions  to  the 
waning  fire  in  the  grate — no  matter  if  the  room 
is  heated  by  an  old  cooking  stove,  sacrifice 
everything  for  a point — and  remarks  on  the 
high  calorific  power  of  “some  of  our  Southern 
exchanges.”  Vary  the  above  with  an  occa- 
sional rumor  that  “ The  ladies  of  Wellesley 
are  about  starting  a college  paper,”  to  show 
that  you  are  up  with  the  times. 

Next  come  particular  remarks,  which  should 
compose  the  body  of  the  article ; para- 
graphed, so  that  the  criticisms  of  each  paper 
stand  by  themselves ; and  with  the  name  of 
the  journal  dealt  with,  printed  in  the  first  or  I 


second  line  of  its  paragraph,  in  italics,  so  that 
it  will  catch  the  ex.  editor’s  eye  as  he  runs 
down  the  column  looking  for  his  quota  of 
j “ slugging  ” or  “ taffy.”  An  omission  of  this 
latter  point  will  render  your  effort  ineffective, 
j as  it  will  never  be  read.  There  are  three  styles 
j in  which  this  column  can  be  conducted ; the 
j personal,  the  judicial,  and  the  sociable.  The 
latter  is  fast  gaining  in  popularity, 
i The  first  is  simple.  It  consists  in  calling 
j the  different  papers  by  pet  names,  “ Lampy,” 
i “ Leerer,”  “ Maggie,”  etc.  If  the  editor  is  a 
man,  remark  that  his  feet  are  big,  and  insinu- 
ate that  he  fans  himself  with  his  ears.  If  the 
I editor  is  ot  the  presumably  fair  sex,  dilute  the 
I above  with  water  and  add  sugar  in  excess. 

Refer  to  the  too  awfully,  awfully  nice  little 
i stories,  and  the  “ loves  ” of  poems,  etc. 

! The  judicial  is  the  regular  method  and  is 
venerable  with  age.  Sit  in  high  judgment  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  college  world.  Say  that 
the  “Actus  Columbus  is  deteriorating  from  the 
high  standard  which  it  formerly  possessed,” 
that  the  “ Roan  Oak  Collegian  is  fast  becoming 
! the  model  college  journal,”  i.  e.,  one  like  the 
Bel  lew  College  Bellower  of  which  you  are 
editor.  This  sort  of  thing  will  give  you  the 
veneration  of  your  contemporaries  but  no 
“ taffy.” 

The  last  is  the  sociable,  or  semi-dramatic. 
Describe  a select  circle  of  personages.  Char- 
acters may  be  drawn  from  any  source  from 
Olympus  to  the  latest  dog  show.  At  times 
members  of  the  editorial  board  may  be  dubbed 
“ Wheakneese,”  “ Chubbins,”  etc.,  and  made  to 
do.  Open  up  with  a family  scene,  full  of  com- 
pany on  the  stage,  pranks  and  witticisms  for 
by  play,  stage  business  by  the  “ devil.”  Rep- 
resent yourself  as  writing  in  the  midst  of  this 
! pandemonium.  Intersperse  with  suggestions 
and  ejaculations  from  various  members,  and 
end  up  by  kicking  them  all  out  of  the  office. 

The  final  conclusion  is  a disquisition  on  the 
“ mission  of  college  journalism  ” alternating 
with  one  on  the  “ Ethics  of  the  exchange 
column.” 
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MASHED. 


OR 

CAUSE 


A 5 

ORCHESTRA. 


9'^ 

Oct.  12. 

SETAIN  THIS  CHECK. 

AND 


EFFECT. 


IN  this  age  of  Science  and  Bridges, 

Of  Hume  and  material  things  ; 

I have  found  what  I thought  but  a fable, 
A fairy,  a real  one,  with  wings. 


I The  Favorite  Amusement. — Public  School 
I Exhibitions. 

I The  Finest  Painters  and  Sculptors. — 
i Those  who  have  the  highest  appreciation  of 
[ the  human  form  and  the  least  regard  for 
drapery. 

The  Best  Books. — Pocket-Books. 

Fascination  of  a Country  Life.  — A 
farmer’s  pretty  daughter. 

Axioms. — Marriage  without  love  is  like 
waltzing  without  music. 

The  greatest  Heros  and  Heroines  are  all 
dead.  Le-hibernian. 


Dainty,  shy  and  pretty,  of  course, 

Invisible  during  the  day  ; 

But  shining  at  night  with  as  pure  a light 
As  a star  in  the  milky  way. 

You  will  say,  “an  hallucination. 

How  absurd,  why,  it  can’t  be  so,” 

But  you’ve  certainly  seen  ‘lolanthe.?’ 

Well,  she’s  in  the  chorus,  you  know. 

NEW  DEFINITIONS  OF  POPULAR  SUBJECTS. 

POETRY.  — Sawing  up  sentiment  into 
lengths  and  piling  it  into  stacks. 

History. — Compiling  the  lies  of  the  dead 
and  adding  a few  of  your  own  for  posterity  to 
recompile. 

Fiction. — History  made  interesting  and 
stripped  of  dates,  which  are  ofttimes  cumber- 
some to  handle. 

The  Greate-st  Historians. — Those  who  \ 
have  lied  with  the  greatest  air  of  truth. 

The  Greatest  Novelists.  — Those  who 
don’t  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  book  outlining 
the  plot. 

The  Greate.st  Living  Statesmen. — Kelly, 
and  Bardwell  Slote. 

Music. — An  Art  too  noble  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  college  choirs. 

The  Mo.st  Deligh  iful  Composers. — Type- 
.setters. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Messrs,  editors  Both  the  words 

of  President  L^amberton  in  a recent 
announcement,  and  the  corresponding  action 
of  the  Faculty,  were  quite  flattering  to  the 
sophomores,  and  no  doubt  they  pride  them- 
selves greatly  thereon.  But  while  it  is  all 
right  enough  to  talk  of  the  moral  courage  of 
the  sophomores  in  deciding  not  to  have  a rush, 
the  large  majority  of  the  students  un- 
doubtedly believe  that  their  physical  fear  by 
far  overbalanced  the  moral  courage.  There 
are  certain  traits  of  a young  man’s  character 
brought  out  in  a rush  which  find  airing  no- 
where else  so  well.  The  moral  effect  of  a rush 
as  it  was  conducted  here  was  certainly  not  de- 
grading, if  there  did  exist  a doubt  as  to  its 
elevating  tendencies.  A vigorous  but  friendly 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  a cane  tended  to 
narrow  rather  than  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween the  contending  classes. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  sense  of  all  right- 
minded  persons  must  be  that  the  size  of  the 
j classes  makes  the  cane  rush  a dangerous 
means  of  deciding  whether  or  not  the  fresh- 
I man  shall  carry  a cane. 

j Every  college  has  customs  peculiar  to  itself, 

I but  a universal  one  is  to  make  the  freshman  a 
j butt  of  ridicule.  He  must  submit  to  the  dic- 
1 tates  of  his  peer,  the  sophomores,  or  there  will 
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probably  be  trouble  in  his  “ camp.”  Since 
eighty-six  has  given  over  the  idea  of  having  a 
rush,  eighty-seven,  who  understood  that  vic- 
tor^'  there  meant  a cane  to  carr>'  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  and  was  willing  to  abide 
by  the  result  thereof,  should,  as  a matter  of 
course,  be  permitted  to  carr>^  canes.  But  as  a 
suggestion  to  eighty-seven,  it  might  be  well  if 
next  year  they  let  it  be  known  from  the  start, 
that  eighty-eight  will  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
canes  before,  say  Christmas  or  Washington’s 
birthday.  Nothing  is  so  disgusting  as  a fresh- 
man, who  feels  that  this  world  is  too  small  for 
him,  parading  with  his  cane,  and  practicing 
all  the  finger  twirls,  etc.  This  is  especially 
the  case  on  such  events  as  the  athletic  asso- 
ciation meets.  Let  the  freshman  wait  a term 
or  more  until  his  greenness  and  self-adulation 
are  somewhat  worn  off  H.  J. 

EXCHANGES. 

ONE  thing  which  invariably  impresses 
itself  on  the  mind  of  one  who  as  a matter 
of  business  or  pleasure,  skims  over  the  contents 
of  a hundred  exchanges  a month,  is  the  utter 
emptiness  and  vainness  of  two-thirds  of  the 
articles  contained  therein.  The  leaders  of  the 
better  class  of  papers  are  generally  clear  and 
forcible ; and,  considering  the  rather  limited 
range  of  subjects  and  youth  of  the  writers,  do 
not  compare  unfavorably  with  those  which  ap- 
pear in  the  principal  dailies.  The  verse 
strewed  through  their  columns  is  bright  and 
musical,  and  sometimes  ri.ses  to  the  dignity  of 
the  “ Early  Poems  ” which  we  find  in  the  pub- 
lished works  of  every  poet ; but  the  perusal 
of  the  ordinary  story  or  long  article  leaves  a 
taste  as  bitter  as  the  waters  of  Marah. 

This  fact  is  as  well  known  to  the  authors  as 
to  their  unfortunate  readers  and  yet  they  are 
unable  to  remedy  the  fault.  The  standard 
“ Lit  ” or  “ Review  ” article  on  “ The  Perpe- 
tuity of  Greatness  ” or  some  other  high  sound- 
ing and  meaningless  subject  is  easily  dis- 
patched. It  is  merely  a Johnsonian  conglom- 
eration of  words  and  antitheses,  containing 


very  few  ideas  and  none  of  those  original.  No 
one  reads  it  except  under  compulsion. 

The  short  story  cannot  be  so  summarily  di.s- 
patched.  It  is  often  witty,  displaying  a fair 
amount  of  obserx^ation,  and  written  in  a style 
easy  even  to  negligence,  so  that  it  makes  a 
decided  impression  on  a person  who  reads  one 
for  the  first  time ; but  familiarity  breeds  not 
only  contempt  but  disgust,  and  they  become 
as  so  much  literary  sawdust  to  the  palate  of 
the  reader  who  has  gone  through  a hundred 
or  so  of  his  own  and  other  productions.  The 
plot  is  threadbare  and  transparent.  There  is 
little  to  awaken  interest  and  nothing  to  satisfy 
it  when  awakened.  The  end  doesn’t  justify 
I the  means.  Artistically  they  do  not  justify 
their  own  existence.  So  that  when  the  novelty 
of  the  quern  wit  and  only  too  genuine  slang 
wears  off,  there  is  nothing  left. 

And  yet  it  is  a.  fact  that  nearly  all  the  news- 
paper and  magazine  writers  who  are  college 
men,  have  serv^ed  their  apprenticeship  on  the 
college  paper.  Why  is  it  then  that  men  whose 
jokes  in  the  Harvard  Lampoon  forced  a reluc- 
tant smile,  and  now  making  a hit  in  “ Life,” 
that  the  brothers  who  ran  the  Knox  Student 
with  its  editorials  on  the  Interstate  Oratorical 
Contest  and  verbatim  reports  of  orations  de- 
livered at  the  same,  are  noxv  publishing  a 
magazine  of  bicycling  literature  whose  bright, 
readable  contents  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  any  of  its  older  contemporaries,  that,  in  gen- 
eral, so  many  writers,  who  are  now  successful 
contributors  to  the  best  magazine  literature  of 
the  day,  produced  nothing  better  than  stories  of 
the  “ Leit  ” and  “ Cold  day  ” order  while  at 
college. 

The  question  is  in  part  answered  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations.  The  magazine  story  is 
either  the  cream  of  the  leisure  dreams  and 
fancies  of  some  literary  amateur,  or  the  fin- 
ished job  of  a professional  author  whose 
natural  art  has  been  perfected  until  it  conceals 
itself  The  college  story  is  the  hack  work  of 
a man  who  must  fill  his  share  of  the  paper  ; 
work  done  while  he  knows  that  he  ought  to 
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be  getting  out  that  translation,  solving  this 
problem,  or  cramming  up  for  an  approaching 
examination. 

The  magazine  article  is  the  successful  sur- 
vivor of  a long  piocess  of  selection.  The 
“ Lit  ” article  is  generally  the  first  one  offered, 
accepted  because  experience  teaches  the  edi- 
tors to  expect  nothing  better ; because  a re- 
fusal might  discourage  the  author  and  thus 
shut  off  a future  source  of  supply,  etc.  The 
writers  who  offer  the  results  of  their  labor  to 
the  periodicals,  are  men  of  varied  experience 
and  wide  obser\  ation.  Their  wouldbe  imita- 
tors in  the  college  world  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
four  years’  routine  in  which  they  breathe  but 
one  atmosphere,  see  but  one  phase  of  life. 
Finally,  as  each  generation  of  editors  grow 
to  a knowledge  of  their  faults,  and  of  how  to 
correct  them,  they  are  forced  to  retire  and  give 
their  work  into  the  hands  of  younger  men  who 
go  over  the  same  ground,  committing  the  same 
literary  atrocities. 

This  la.st  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  perpetuity  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  so  that  the  only  resource  left  the 
brotherhood  of  exchange  editors  is  to  grin  and 
bear  it.  Max. 


A COLD  DAY  WITH  UNCLE  REMUS. 

As  the  Prep,  came  waltzing  down  stairs  from  his  ex- 
amination, he  rushed  into  the  janitor’s  room,  where  he 
had  left  his  coat  hanging  on  a nail.  The  wind  howled 
among  the  towers  and  chimneys  overhead  and  roared  as 
it  swept  around  the  corner  of  the  building;  while  inside, 
Uncle  Remus,  with  his  chair  tipped  back  against  the 
wall,  and  his  knees  doubled  up  under  his  chin,  sat  in  sol- 
itary grandeur,  the  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed. 

“ Hello!  Uncle,”  said  the  boy,  “how’s  business?” 
‘Go  ’way  dere,  honey,”  said  Uncle  Remus,  “ W’at 
fur  you  dun  gone  flunk  ’gen  fur?  I ’low  dis  yere  skit- 
tishness on’y  put  on  ter  cover  it  up.” 

“Uncle,  1 can  not  tell  a lie;  I never  flunk,”  replied 
the  boy,  “ But  really  Uncle,  don’t  you  have  an  awful 
snap  of  it  now-a-days,  with  all  these  electric  bells  and 
things  to  do  your  work  ?” 

*•  Yes,  sah,’’ said  the  old  man,  “Don’t  have  nuthin’ 
ter  do  now,  ’cept  show  vis’tersfru  de  musyum.  Times 
aint  now  as  dey  us’ter  was  fo’  de  cane-rush  got  busted.” 

“ How  was  that.  Uncle  Remus?”  said  the  prep,  whose 
curiosity  was  aroused  by  this  mention  of  old  customs. 
The  old  man  was  fast  drifting  off  into  reverie,  but  the 
evident  interest  of  his  diminutive  audience  in  the  old 
times,  the  times  when  he  was  youthful  and  vigorous. 


flattered  his  vanity,  aod  so,  JjitchingJiis  heels  up  a round 
higher  on  the  chair  so  that  his  chin  almost  rested  on  his 
knees,  he  began. 

“ O,  dat  was  all  'long  o’  Brer.  Soph’more  en  Brer. 
Freshmun,  en  de  rackits  dey  us’ter  hev.  Wile  Brer. 
Soph’more  en  Brer.  Freshmun  wuz  small  it  wuz  fuss- 
rate  fun  a rushin’  fur  de  cane.  Bimeby,  dey  bofe  get 
bigger  en  bigger,  so  dey  lam  one  ’nuther  right  smart  in 
de  rush.  One  year  Brer.  Soph’more  come  back  weighin’ 
sixty  odd  poun’,  en  Brer.  Freshmun  he  come  up  ter  de 
scratch  a weighin’  a hundred  en  five  poun’s.  Now  Brer. 
Soph’more  ’member  how  he  done  flop  ’round  in  de  dirt 
en  whack  hisself  agin  de  trees  a y'ear  befo’,  en  he  sez 
‘ dis  chile  aint  a gwine  inter  no  such  circus  as  dat  agin, 
not  ef  he  knows  hisself,  sezee  ’” 

“So  Brer.  Soph’more  he ’semble  hisself  togedder  in 
a class  meetin’  en  sez,  sez  he  ‘ resolved  dat  de  cane-rush 
is  a brutal  en  ungem’manly  act,  en  furdermore  resolved 
dat  de  class  of  eighty-seven  be  ’lowed  to  carry  canes.” 

“W’en  Brer.  Freshmun  hear  dat,  he  wuz  so  dog-gone 
glad  he  dunno  w’at  ter  do,  all  same  tho’  he  pertend  ter  be 
mos’  orful  sorry,  en  sez  he  d er  liked  ter  hev  hed  de  fun 
ur  wipin’  ole  Brer.  Soph’more  up  in  de  rush.  Nex’  day 
Brer.  Freshmun  come  out  wid  two  canes  in  each  han’ 
a swaggerin’ along,  en  nobody  said  nuthin’.  Den  Brer. 
Freshmun  gits  mighty  biggity,  en  he  hez  a han’  bill 
printed,  an  orful  funny  one — so  Brer.  Freshmun  ’lows  — 
givin’  de  reasons  why  Brer.  Soph’more  tink  de  cane- 
rush  ‘a  brutal  en  ungem’manly  act;’  en  wuz  a goin’  ter 
post  em  up,  but  Brer.  Soph’more  he  kotch  on  'ter  de 
rackit,  en  foller  Brer.  Freshmun  aroun’  all  night,  en 
’lowed  he’d  lam  him  ef  he  posted  dat  ar  bill.  Brer. 
Freshmun  kep’  dark  en  sez,  ‘ I aint  got  no  bill.  W’at 
fur  you  run  roun’  all  night  fur  nuthin’  ?” 

“De  nex’  night  Brer.  Soph’more  wuz  awake,  a stirrin’ 
roun’  en  postin’  scouts,  but  Brer.  Freshmun  he  stay  ter 
hum  en  sleep  soun’  ez  a log.  De  third  night  Brer. 
Soph’more  wuz  clean  beat  out,  en  sez  ter  hisselfisezee,  ‘ No 
use  in  runnin’  roun’  dis  way.  Brer.  Freshmun  aint  agwine 
ter  do  nuthin’; ’en  so  he  go  off  ter  bed  en  slept  soun’. 
En  dat  very  night,”  said  Uncle  Remus,  raising  his  voice 
to  bring  out  the  climax,  “ dat  very  night  Brer.  Freshmun 
post  dem  bills  all  roun’  on  de  caws  w’ar  de  yuther 
creeturs  live.  ’ 

“ W’en  Brer  Soph’more  wake  up  in  de  mornin’  en 
fin’  dat  bill  a posted  up  on  his  door,  w’at  you  speck  he 
do  ?’’  asked  the  old  man,  with  the  air  of  one  seeking  an 
unbiassed  expression  of  opinion. 

“ I’ll  bet  he  swore  a blue  streak  and  climbed 
Brother  Freshman’s  frame  the  first  time  he  saw  him,’’ 
answered  the  boy  in  the  classic  language  of  prepdom. 

“Not  er  bit  uv  it,”  continued  Uncle  Remus,  “He 
smiled  sorter  sick  like  en  sez,  ‘ Good  grind  ! Fuss  rate 
grind  I But  ole,  drefful  ole.” 

At  this  interesting  point  the  conversation  lagged,  and 
when  the  boy  ran  out  after  a class  mate  to  borrow  a 
cigarette,  the  old  man  had  collapsed  into  a gentle 
slumber.  M.<tx. 

KERNELS. 

— '86’s  Epitome  will  not  be  out  till  after  Christmas. 

— The  class  elecrioiis  held  by  ’87  on  Sept.  Z4th,  re- 
sulted as  follows:  Eugene  Divin, R.  L. 

Whitehead,  Vice-Presidmt.  E.  E.  Snyder,  Secretary. 
R.  W.  Lee,  Treasurer,  and  H.  H.  Birney,  Historian. 
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— Seven  freshmen  fell  to  rise  no  more,  in  the  re-ex- 
aminations in  Geometry. 

— Profanity  pays  occasionally.  A parrot  with  the 
larp-est  assortment  of  oaths  brings  the  biggest  price. — 
Progress. 

— The  sophs  at  work  in  the  “barn”  want  to  know 
why  the  odor  of  “Vanity  Fair”  is  tabooed  while  H2.  S. 
reigns  supreme  ? 

— Free  and  easy  young  lady  at  the  hop.  “Well,  I 
don’t  hope  we’re  the  head  couple  .>”  Total  collapse  of 
unoffending  partner. 

— The  class  officers  of  ’85  are  : President,  W.  H. 
Cooke ; Vice  President,  F.  B.  Petersen  ; Secretary,  H. 
W.  Rowley;  Treasurer,  D.  K.  Nicholson  ; Historian, 
H.  Bowman. 

— The  Bicycle  Club  will  wheel  through  the  year  with 
the  following  officers  : President,  A,  P.  Smith  ; Cap- 

tain, J.  W.  Paekard ; Lieutenant,  B.  Searle  ; Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  J.  R.  Englebert 

— The  number  of  men  still  unprovided  with  gymna- 
sium suits  is  too  large,  and  the  spectacle  presented  to 
visitors  is  not  a desirable  one.  The  Director  should 
enforce  this  requirement. 

— Is  it  a freshman  .>  Yes,  it  is  a freshman.  Was  it 
always  that  way  ? Yes,  natural  born.  What  does  it  do 
for  a living  .>  It  breathes,  dear : don’t  disturb  it. — 
Localized  from  Boston  Traveler. 

— “The  Mechanics  of  Engineering  and  Machinery’’ 
is  the  title  of  Prof.  Klein’s  new  book,  translated  from 
the  German  of  Weisbach.  It  receives  a half  columii 
notice  from  the  Engineering  Neu:s. 

— A senior  whose  eyes  are  dimmed  by  study{?)  thought 
it  read  “No  admission  to  the  Library”  instead  of  “ No 
admission  to  the  tower.’’  He  said  he  knew  it  would 
come  to  that  before  long  anyway. 

— An  editor  of  the  Burr  in  the  alcoves  was  taken  for 
an  assistant  of  the  Librarian  by  a member  of ’87,  who 
enquired  for  “ Great  Expectations.’’  The  expectations 
of  the  freshman’s  recovery  are  still  slight. 

— A classical  junior  informed  the  professor  of  English 
Literature,  that  Cromwell  always  went  around  with  re- 
volvers. There’s  a chance  to  work  in  an  anti-climax 
here  with  a pun  on  Colt,  pony  and  Revolution,  but  we 
can’t  just  get  the  combination  somehow. 

— Says  the  N.  Y.  Observer : “ Every  admirer  of  true 
womanhood  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  students  of 
Vassar  College  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  life  is  real 
and  life  is  earnest.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  young  girls  re- 
nounce the  shallow  artifice  and  empty  vanities  of  a fash- 
ionable career,  and  bend  their  energies  towards  a higher, 
holier  plane  of  usefulness.” 

N.  B. — The  Vassar  girls  are  learning  how  to  make 
pie. — Life. 


— The  vocal  music  by  four  of  ’85’s  men  in  Saucon 
should  lead  to  some  definite  action  towards  forming  a 
glee  club.  They  sing  well,  and  by  adding  to  their 
number,  could  do  much  in  a musical  way  that  would  re- 
dound to  the  credit  of  the  college  and  themselves. 

— The  extension  of  the  park  according  to  the  plan 
mentioned  in  the  Burr  last  year  has  been  made,  thus 
bringing  the  new  athletic  grounds  to  a position  merely 
“ across  the  way,”  from  the  park.  The  path  from  the 
gymnasium  down  to  the  gate,  will  probably  be  laid  as 
soon  as  possible. 

- The  Athletic  Committee  should  not  have  departed 
from  the  custom  of  selecting  officers  for  the  Athletic 
Sports  from  the  senior  class.  The  seniors  are  as  a rule 
but  seldom  represented,  are  more  accustomed  to  the 
requirements  of  the  office,  and  are  less  likely  to  ihow 
any  favoritism  in  case  a close  decision  arises. 

— A petition  was  sent  in  by  the  class  of  ’86  asking 
the  Faculty  to  suspend  action  against  individuals  found 
interested  in  the  late  hazing,  and  to  act  upon  the  class 
as  a body.  One  man  failed  to  sign  the  petition  and  his 
position  on  the  day  of  graduation  would  have  been  try- 
ing, if  the  Faculty  had  decided  to  expel  all  the  signers. 

— Though  through  mistaken  zeal  on  the*part  of  the 
Faculty,  a premium  has  been  placed  on  the  cane-rush 
by  making  it  a breach  of  college  discipline,  the  upper 
classmen  believe  that  the  gentlemen  of  ’87  will  follow 
the  example  of  ’86  rather  from  their  sense  of  what  is 
right  and  honorable,  than  from  fear  of  this  superfluous 
restriction  of  the  authorities. 

— What  the  senior  said,  “ O!  the  rush  was  all  right — 
to  watch.” 

What  the  junior  said,  “O!  We  want  to  get  even 
with  ’86.” 

What  the  sophomore  said,  “ All  reformers  are 
martyrs.’’ 

What  the  freshman  said,  “ Whoop-ee!  aint  I glad.” 

— The  season  of  chestnuts  is  here,  and  so  is  the 
numerous  and  active  mucker,  who  picketh  up  the  same 
until  the  lordly  student  searcheth  in  vain  among  the 
dead  leaves,  finding  naught  but  an  occasional  wormy 
one.  Therefore  he  crieth  aloud  to  Buck, —he  of  the 
bludgeon,  ever  watchful — who  taketh  pity  upon  him 
and  bounceth  the  aforesaid  mucker.  N.  B. — No  muckers 
admitted. 

— Jan.  25. — Timpkins,  with  whom  I had  a row,  last 
term,  was  very  affectionate  to-day.  Put  his  arm  through 
mine  and  gave  me  the  Latin  translation.  Real  manly 
of  him  Don’t  understand  it 

.fan.  26 — -Timpkins  continues  his  atfccti  jn.  Prompt- 
ed me  in  mathematics.  Said  he  thought  my  drawing 
fine.  Can’t  make  it  all  out. 

.Fan.  27. — Timpkins’  friendship  does  not  cool.  Also 
noticed- his  chum,  Stubbins,  was  very  civil.  Called 
Stubbins  a blockhead  last  week.  Can’t  see  why  lie 
came  around  so  soon. 

.Ian.  28. — Timpkins  treated  to  pie  — So  did  Stuboins. 

.Jan.  29. — Class  election.  Timpkins  ran  for  Presi- 
dent; Stubbins  for  Vice-President.  Did’nt  vote  for 
either. — E.c, 
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— A subject  of  universal  remark  at  the  hop  was  the 
utter  disproportion  which  the  number  of  waltzes  bore  to 
the  square  dances  on  the  programme.  Of  course  a waltz 
is  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss,  but  too  much  bliss  even  is  too 
much  ; especially  when  it  comes  in  a fatiguing  succes- 
sion of  four  waltzes. 

— The  Sophomore  class  at  Lehigh  University  has 
shown  admirable  common  sense  in  deciding  to  abolish 
the  brutal  spectacle  peculiar  to  most  colleges  known  as 
the  “ cane-rush.”  The  unsalted  students  will  now  be 
allowed  to  carry  canes  in  peace,  an  amusement  which 
at  many  educational  institutions  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable danger,  involving  as  it  does,  torn  clothing, 
painful  contusions  and  less  frequently  serious  bodily 
injury. — Y.  World. 

— What  does  little  Freshie  say. 

Tugging  on  the  track  each  day.’ 

“ Herrick,  let  us  off  to-day. 

Let  us  off  to  loaf  and  play.” 

What  does  Mister  Herrick  say. 

On  the  track  at  four  each  day? 

“Freshie!  wait  a little  longer, 

’Till  your  little  arms  are  stronger. 

When  you  bear  the  strain  much  longer, 
Freshie  then  can  run  and  play.” 

— He  was  a brunette,  and  played  the  bagpipe  or  the 
zither  or  some  other  infernal  instrument.  He  stopped 
to  tune  up  in  front  of  the  office.  With  yells  of  dismay 
the  board  rushed  out  to  annihilate  him,  armed  with  the 
office  broom,  paper  weights  and  other  missiles.  He 
smiled  sweetly  and  refused  to  be  annihilated.  The  busi- 
ness editor  broke  the  jug,  the  contents  of  which  were 
dedicated  to  the  heathen,  extracted  the  five  cent  piece 
he  had  dropped  in  there  one  day  by  mistake  and  gave 
it  to  him  as  a peace  offering.  He  took  the  hint  and 
pursue  ! the  cracked  and  uneven  falsetto  of  his  way. 

— “ Hello!”  said  the  Local  Ed.  as  he  came  into  the 
office.  ‘‘  What’s  the  matter  with  your  clothes?  They 
fit  you  too  much,  don’t  they  ?’’ 

“ Oh  nothing,”  replied  the  Chief.  “Only  we’re  go- 
ing to  be  investigated,  you  know,” — taking  a revolver 
out  of  each  pocket — “and  we  must  have  something  to 
show  up,” — pulling  a bowie  knife  up  from  the  back  of 
his  neck. 

— Our  conservative  Moravian  friends  who  objected  to 
the  books  purchased  by  their  town  agent  as  ton  liberal 
and  beyond  the  times,  have  not  investigated  the  counters 
of  their  South  Bethlehem  representative,  where  “ The 
Mysteries  of  the  Court  of  London”  and  “ Fox’s  Doings 
of  the  Week”  are  the  chief  staple  of  commerce.  If  our 
Moravian  friends  do  not  know  of  Fox’s  journal,  we  will 
enlighten  them  to  this  extent ; no  respectable  dealer 
dares  to  put  it  on  his  counter,  and  one  of  its  agents  is 
now  being  tried  in  Atlanta  for  introducing  it  in  the  city. 

— “ Miles  Rock  (C.  E.,  class  of ’69)  assistant  astron- 
omer at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  has  been  appoint- 
ed engineer  commissioner  by  the  government  of  Guate- 
mala, to  determine  the  exact  boundary  line  between 
Guatemala  and  the  Mexican  provinces  of  Chiappas  and 
Soconusco.  Five  commissioners  have  been  selected  by 


each  government.  Mr  Rock’s  associates  are  all  resi- 
dents of  Guatemala.  The  commission  will  meet  at  a 
small  Mexican  town  near  the  proposed  line  on  Nov. 
ist.  If  time  permits,  Mr.  Rock  intends  to  make 
a topographical  map  of  a zone  of  country  on  each  side 
of  the  border,  as  a good  beginning  for  a series  of  maps 
of  Central  America,  which  is  as  yet  very  inaccurately 
surveyed.  He  is  also  commissioned  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  to  note  such  ancient  ruins,  etc.,  as  he  may  en- 
counter in  this  little  known  country,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose takes  with  him  a photographic  outfit.” 

We  quote  the  above  from  the  Engineering  News. 

— The  Bicycle  Club  sent  seven  men  to  Philadelphia 
on  the  29th  ult.,  to  take  part  in  the  meet  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania division  of  the  L.  A.  W.  The  delegation  went 
down  in  sections,  part  on  the  5 o’clock  train  and  the 
remainder,  who  put  their  faith  in  an  alarm  clock,  only  to 
“ get  left,”  followed  on  the  8.30.  By  dint  of  much  tel- 
egraphing and  hard  riding,  the  disjointed  members  were 
happily  united  in  time  to  take  their  proper  place  in  the 
parade.  There  were  about  400  wheels  in  line,  Lafayette 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  being  also  repre- 
sented by  club  turnouts.  A very  pleasrnt  ride  through 
the  Park  terminating  in  a free  lunch,  occupied  the 
morning.  The  races  in  the  afternoon  were  as  interest- 
ing as  any  spectacle  could  well  be  when  viewed  from  a 
stand  where  the  temperature  is  20  degrees  below  abso- 
lute zero.  It  is  the  boast  of  the  club  that  in  all  their 
parading,  no  accidents  or  forced  dismounts  have  taken 
place.  A thousand  may  tumble  off  in  front  of  them, 
and  ten  thousand  “ get  off  and  push”  up  a hill  behind 
them;  but  they  ride  majestically  onward. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 

YALE. — The  freshmen  won  the  rush. Class  ten- 

nis tournaments  are  to  be  held  soon,  followed  by  a pub- 
lic-college tournament  of  the  winners. Yale  won  the 

first  foot-ball  game  with  Wesleyan.  H.  R.  Flanders, 

85,  has  been  elected  captain  of  the  crew. §30  000 

has  been  raised  towards  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  Chapel. 20 

men  in  the  short  hand  course. The  students  demand 

more  electives. 

PRINCETON  — Eighty-five  new  men. The  Uni- 
versity Hotel  is  closed. Princeton  will  not  take  the 

billiard  championship. ’86  is  the  largest  class  in  col- 
lege.   The  Princetonian  sits  on  the  Swathmore  Phoe- 

ni.v  for  calling  it  the  ‘ best  college  sporting  paper’.  The 
Phoenix  should’nt  flatter. -Dr.  McCosh  will  contrib- 

ute an  article  on  “ Thos.  Carlyle,”  to  the  next  number 
of  the  Manhattan;  still  another  sling  to  death.  — ’84 

won  the  class  B.  B.  Championship. Students  wishing 

to  participate  in  out-of-town  games  must  obtain  permis- 
sion of  parent  or  guardian  and  file  the  same  with  the 
Registrar.  — -Students  are  forbidden  entering  recitations 
with  knickerbockers  on. 

ELSEWHERE. — At  Williams  the  evening  chapel 
has  been  omitted.  A tennis  association  is  being  organ- 
ized.  Amherst  is  to  have  a new  gymnasium  to  cost 

I S50.000. Dartmouth  still  wishes  to  enter  the  L.  B. 

B.  Association. ’86’s  move  of  allowing  the  freshmen 

to  carry  canes,  has  been  followed  by  the  Amherst  sophs. 

The  freshmen  at  Harvard  number  300,  at  Yale  178, 

Williams  has  new  athletic  grounds. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BICYCLES!  TRICYCLES!  VELOCIPEDES! 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOE  THE 

Colnmliia  Bicycles  for  BetMeliei  and  Vicinity. 

BICYCLE  SUNDRIES 

Kept  on  Hand  and  Furnished  at  Short  Notice. 

Repairing  and  Rebuilding 

A Specialty. 

BRXJINTVER  & KIVA.XJSS,  Mactiiiilsts, 
145  South  Main  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

We  would  call  your  special  at- 
tention to  our  large  stock  of 

Silk  Velvets 

—AND— 

Dress  Silks, 

in  hlack  and  colored. 

Bush,  Bull  & Diehl 


^ GRADWOHL’S  ^ 

I.EAl>INO  AND  POPUI.AB 

DRY  GOODS 

AND 

GROCERY  STORE, 

Corner  Fourth  and  New  Streets, 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Luckenhach  & Krause, 

DEALERS  IN 

HARDWARE, 

A FINE  ASSORTMENT  OF  POCKET  CUT- 
LERY ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

OIVE  TJOOrt  .A.BOVE  POST  OFFICE, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 




H.  J.  GOTH  & BRO., 

DEALEES  IN  AND  HANGEKS  OF 


Fine  Art  Wall  Hanging,  Wall  Paper,  Etc, 


Siga.  Writing,  S©us@  S@e©mtmg, 

Interior  and  Exterior, 


^ No.  7 MAIN  STREET, 

BETHLEHEM,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YOUNG’S 

LEADING 

HAT,  CAP,  FUR, 

AND  Buje) 


GENTS'  FURNISHING  HOUSE. 


Largest  Assortment  ! Latest  Styles 


AND 


LOWEST 

PRIOES. 

(» 

60  MAIN  STREET,  BETHLEHEM,  PENNA. 

SPECIAL  RATE^ 

FOR  / . / 

“BEE  HIVE” 

IMGH  IMSITl/?/ 

CABPET  lABEMSE, 

STUDENTS-  / /fiN'E 

FURNISHES 

BAIL  BOAD  FABE  / 4</  / 

- AVCIOTHIHC 

UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS, 

AT  LIBERAL  RATES, 

EXPENSES  PAID.  / \ / 

/ ^ / TO  ORDER. 

/ / 

/ / 310  NORTHAMPTON  ST., 

Shades, 

/Jy  / EASTON,  PA. 

/<c/ 

tTphelstery  Goods. 

/ / All  orders  per  mail  promptly 

Lerch,  Rice  & Person. 

/ and  satisfactorily  filled. 

% 


i 


